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an even stronger case can be made for the present order of the 
books, and that a new discussion of the subject should have pro- 
vided a more adequate consideration of the arguments pro and 
con which other studies of the subject have offered. 

Professor Butler's " The Sixth Book of the Aeneid " should 
be in the hands of every American teacher of Vergil. It makes 
little pretence to originality ; indeed there is not much erudition 
pertaining to any apposite subject that has not found a place 
somewhere in Norden's ponderous commentary. In a judicious 
introduction Professor Butler discusses " The Sources of Ver- 
gil's Eschatology," questioning as not proven Norden's theories 
of Vergil's close dependence upon Posidonius and upon a sup- 
posed " Descent of Hercules." This is followed by an edition 
of the text of the Sixth Book. 

The commentary of two hundred pages gives not only a happy 
selection of essentials sifted out of many bulky editions, but every 
comment is evidently written with a conviction that is the 
product of a clear insight into Vergil's psychology, a sure sense 
of poetic values and a wise and penetrating scholarship. 

Beaders will of course miss notes of personal interest. The 
comment on the Sibyl's cave and Apollo's temple does not reveal 
first-hand knowledge of the picturesque place now being exca- 
vated. The manuscripts might have been reported more fully 
(cf. on line 495) without much loss of space— and "capitals" 
are usually not now called " uncials." Grossrau's view of line 
586 (Salmoneus' punishment is made appropriate to his crime) 
is adopted as against Cerda's, which Norden has supported with 
new parallels in his second edition (not accessible to Dr. But- 
ler). Varius' poem is not cited in any authority as " de morte 
Caesaris" (cf. on 621). At line 789 nothing is said of the 
widelv accepted view that Julius Caesar is here referred to. At 
line 841 a reference might have been made to Hirschfeld, Kleine 
Schriften. p. 398. The identity of Cossus was apparently a 
question that interested the court about 27 B. c. But one has 
to search Dr. Butler's volume for such minor inadequacies. The 
book is a most welcome addition to the many sympathetic studies 
of Vergil that the sound classical scholarship of England has 
been foremost in providing. 

Tenney Prank. 



Aeneas at the Site of Rome: Observations on the Eighth Book 
of the Aeneid. By W. Warde Fowler. Oxford: B. B 
Blackwell, 1917. Eeprint, May 1919, pp. viii, 1-130. 

No young man should attempt to interpret the Aeneid. The 
value of this little book lies in the author's long experience of 
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life as well as in the accumulated knowledge of years of study 
devoted to Virgil and to the religious experience of the Roman 
people. " The sweet air of futurity " that envelops the episodes 
of this book of the Aeneid Mr. Fowler invokes for the readers' 
" enjoyment and trust " in the dark days of the summer of 1917. 
The plan of the eighth book was " unquestionably a happy one/' 
and Virgil's success in giving reality to the scenes he depicts will 
seem equally happy to anyone who reads the book in Rome and 
especially if he is fortunate enough to read it, as I did, to a 
class of eager students on the Palatine Hill. Mr. Fowler's 
long familiarity with Italy, especially Rome, makes his com- 
ments of rare value in comparison with the stereotyped notes 
of the ordinary editor. His warning against tne use of paral- 
lels from Lucan, Statius, and other later Latin writers for 
explaining Virgil is a needed caution. Parallels with Ennius, 
Lucretius and Catullus, on the contrary, are most valuable. 
Read the note on lines 1-5. 

The rescuing of the fine simile (lines 22-25) from the darken- 
ing comments of German and English scholars is a grateful 
service. The parallel from Apollonius Rhodius makes Virgil 
shine in comparison, and is an illustration of the truth that the 
citation of a Greek original is not an explanation but rather, as 
Mr. DeWitt has pointed out, a signal to watch Virgil closely in 
order to capture his art. A favorite passage (86-101) is 
cleared of difficulties by removing the period after celerant and 
taking rumore secundo to refer to the boatmen's song. In line 
108, tacitis incumbere remis, glide at an " easy " to the shore 
is certainly the correct rendering. Lines 127-150-174 bring 
Evander and Aeneas together, Greek and Trojan, — the common 
origins of Rome. The note is a model, and is new. On lines 
190-272, the story of Cacus, Mr. Fowler rightly defends Virgil 
as a story-teller. The walk with Evander as guide over the land 
that was to be the site of Rome (338 sqq.) furnishes Mr. 
Fowler with just the opportunity he desires and the comment 
is the best in the book. The pathos of Anchisiades (521) and 
the sadness of putabant (522) do not escape notice. For the 
first time we have an adequate note on the passage and a pene- 
trating criticism of Sellar's limitations as an interpreter of Vir- 
gil. Evander's speech (560-583) is emphasized because of its 
" pathos and tender Italian feeling " and because it helns " to 
link together the points of the story that is coming." Mr. 
Fowler sees pictured on the " Shield of Aeneas " the birth of 
national feeling in Italy after the battle of Actium; the relief, 
not triumph, that follows in Rome after a series of escapes from 
destruction. 

M. S. Slaughter. 

Madison, Wisconsin. 



